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potentially could be persistent and globally distributed. These analyses, even for compounds which are not detected, can be valuable in the future for documenting the appearance, fate, and cumulative impact of long-lived pollutants that occur in minute quantities. The selection of contaminants to be measured should also include widely used materials that are supposedly shortlived in the environment. The lesson from the discovery of atrazine in surface and ground waters in agricultural areas of the United States is that pollutants sometimes remain in the environment much longer than is predicted from laboratory experiments. Analyses of contaminants in ice cores and sediments from the monitoring stations would be an important aspect of an initial monitoring program.
Programs that address the fourth objective are already established. The ozone hole is now monitored and well-characterized every year. In addition, continuing research is aimed at gaining a better understanding of the physical and chemical processes that control the formation of the ozone hole. Continued evaluation will be necessary to determine whether and how additional characteristics and processes should be monitored.
Lastly, environmental monitoring associated with scientific research should not be a function passed on to the investigator unless it forms a component of the proposed scientific study. Nor should sponsoring agencies make extended monitoring of field experiments a requirement for funding them. Any such extended monitoring requirements should be provided for in a manner centrally coordinated among the agencies; funding for such requirements might be considered as monitoring overhead.
The agency or agencies charged with conducting an environmental monitoring program should design it to collect the most important data required for the four governance and stewardship objectives described above. In addition, U.S. monitoring should address the complex context of international governance issues. While science may not be the primary motivation for the development of a monitoring program, the information derived from the program will be of little value if it is not collected in a rigorous and scientifically sound manner. The Committee believes that the expertise of persons outside the agencies should be used in designing the monitoring programs, selecting instrumentation and techniques, and in periodic review, such as now occurs for all antarctic research activities.
The value of a monitoring program also depends upon a stable and effective institutional and administrative infrastructure. TVvo key elements of this infrastructure are data base management, and quality control and assurance. Data base management should make the data accessible in a timely manner to the U.S. public and to interested international parties. The quality control and assurance element is especially important to ensure the accuracy and the utility of the information and because of the international example set by the United States in its traditional leadership role in antarctic science.eeting requirements.alog Card No. 93-84800
